fbe Origin of the University

and libraries, which had been formed there. But they
left Gervase at Canterbury to write his history, and
Nigel to compose his verses and polish his satires.
Passing northwards, they might, had they come a little
later, have been absorbed at Lambeth, and the scheme
of Archbishop Baldwin for setting up a College there,
which should be a centre of ecclesiastical learning,
emancipated from monastic restrictions, might then
have been realised. Or, if they had wished to attach
themselves to any existing establishment, the monastic
schools of St Albans might have welcomed them.

But they chose otherwise. It may be that their
experience of Paris led them to choose a place which
was neither a capital nor a See-town. At any rate the
peculiar position of Oxford, which was neither of these
and yet an important commercial and political centre,
made it admirably suited for the free development of a
University, unharassed by bishops and unmolested by
lord mayors.

At Oxford, too, was the Palace of the King, and
Henry II. was a champion of literary culture by his
very descent. His grandfather had earned the title of
Henry Beauclerk, the scholar King ; and Fulk the
Good, who had told King Lothar that an unlearned
king is a crowned ass, was a lineal ancestor of his.
And apart from his own hereditary tastes, the position
of'Henry as the most powerful king of the West, and
the international correspondence which that position
involved, tended to make the Court a centre of literary
activity. Learning was sought not for itself only, but
as a part of the equipment of a man of the world. For
whatever reason, whether they were influenced by a
desire, springing from experience of Paris, to establish
themselves where they might be most independent, or
by the physical advantages of Oxford, or the hope of
favour from the King who had recalled them, and who
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